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“Adsum.” 
pDecemper 23-4, 1863. 


‘And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar, sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little and 
quickly said, ‘‘Adsum !” and fell back.”— The Newcones. 


I. 

The Angel came by night— 

Such angels still come down— 
And like a winter cloud 

Passed over London town ; 
Along its lonesome streets, 

Where Want had censed to weep, 
Until It reached a house 

Where a great man lay asleep ; 
The mano of all his time 

Who knew the most of men ; 
The soundest head aud heart, 

The sharpest, kindest pen. 
It paused beside his bed, 

And whispered in’ his ear : 
He never turned his head, 

But answered, ‘I am here.’’ 


I. 


Into the night they went. 
At morning, side by side, 
They gained the sacred Place 
Where the greatest Dead abide ; 
Where grand old Homer sits 
In godlike state benign ; 
Where broods in endless thought 
The awful Florentine; 
Where sweet Cervantes walks, 
A amileon his grave face ; 
Where gossips quaint Montaigne, 
The wisest of his race ; 
Where Goethe looks through all 
With that calm eye of his; 
Where-— little seen but Light— 
The only Shakespeare is ! 
When the new Spirit came, 
They ssked him, drawing near, 
“Art thou become like us?’ 
He answered, ‘‘I am here.” 


—The Round Table, 





The End of the Play, 


The play is done ; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell : 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say Farewell ! 
1t is an irksome work and task ; 
And, when he’s laughed and said his ray, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s any thing but gay..... 


Who knows the inscrutable design ? 
Blesséd be He who took and gave! 
Why should your Mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? 
We bow to Heaven, that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give or to recall..... 


So each shall mourn, in life's advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize ? 





Go, lose or conquer as you can: 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
THACKSRAY. 


+ soem > 


For Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Opera in the Family Hapsburg. 
(Contjnued from page 162.) 


Joseph I. had a short reign of six years, but a 
busy one, for it was the time of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, and John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, and of musical and dramatic doings at 
court (the reader may be glad to know) I find 
no record. Joseph’s only son died in infancy, 
and thus his brother Carl became his successor. 

The young king, born in 1685 (Oct. 1.),a few 
months only after Handel and Bach, wasin Spain 
carrying on the war with Philip V. for the throne 
of that country, when the news of his brother's 
death (April 17, 1711) reached him. He has- 
tened to Vienna, assumed the vzerious crowns 
which were hereditary in the family of the Haps- 
burgs, to which he added, by election, that of the 
German Empire in October, and that of the 
Kingdom of Hungary in the next May. 

1711. Notan uninteresting point of time for us, 
though not particularly so in our ownland. There 
have been great political changes in the colonies, 
most of which have now royal Governors, and 
many have been consolidated—for instance, his 
Excellency, Joseph Dudley, appointed Governor 
by King William in 1702, rules from the capital, 
Boston, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, and Plymouth colonies, and a part of Ver- 
mont, if there is anything up in the Green 
Mountains to be governed. The Governor of New 
York, Genera! Hunter, has jurisdiction also over 
both East and West Jersey, and Charles Gookin, 
Deputy of the English proprietors, rules both 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. In New England, 
two little boys are just learning to read, who are 
to have no'small share in putting an end to this 
appointing of Governors in these Colonies; one 
of them, five years old, is the sonof Mr. Frank- 
lin, soapboiler in Milk street, Boston; the other, 
Stephen, son of a Mr. Hopkins, in Providence, 
R. I., if my memory does not deceive me. 

But if we look ‘home’—as our forefathers in 
those days called England—we shall see much to 
interest us, just at this date. The Rev. Jona- 
than Swift, editor of that political sheet ahe “Ex- 
aminer,” is just giving to the public his “Proposal 
for correcting and improving the English Lan- 
guage,” stolen bodily almost from De Foe’s “Es- 
say on Projects,” a man whom the Reverend 
gentleman hates but plunders; young Mr. Pope 
is just bringing out his “Essay on Criticism ;” and 
(my favorite Essayist) Steele has closed his Tat- 
ler and, with Addison—who has come back from 
Ireland—is producing the daily numbers of the 
Spectator. De Foe, a greater man than either, 
“unabashed De Foe,” ready to sacrifice every 
thing, life itself if need be, for the right, the 
strongest, noblest specimen of moral power of that 
day—without the qualities or the desires, which 





could enable him to be counted among the “wits” 
of Queen Anne’s reign or to flourish at the cof- 
fee houses—is ‘enjoving once more a gleam of 
sunshine, for the Sacheverell trial last season has 
made Harley again minister, and Harley has 
taken the Editor of the Review—the fearless, not 
earless, as Pope unjustly called him—to kiss her 
Majesty’s hand. And De Foe, with a strength 
of conviction, and power of common sense amount- 
ing to genius, is battling for the principles of the 
Revolution. Eight years are still to pass before, 
giving up politics, he is to produce the most orig- 
inal, delightful. popular and immortal work— 
Robinson Crnsoe—which the world has seen since 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Handel’s first opera written for England, “Ri- 
naldo,” is having its wonderful suacess, and Addi- 
son, whose “Rosamund” has not proved a success- 
ful match against the Italian opera. is,in the Spec- 
tator, ridiculing Rossi for calling (in the Preface 
to Rinaldo) ‘““Mynheer Hendel the Orpheusof his 
age,” and is making merry over the flight of spar- 
rows introduced into Armida’s garden in the 
same opera. 


Carl VI., born Oct. 1, 1685—had just completed 
his 26th year when crowned Emperor (Oct 12.) 
He had all his father’s passion for music, though 
not his fecundity in composition. I find no 
records of operatic music written by him; but he 
appears to have produced a pretty large quantity 
for the harpsichord and of vocal pieces in other 
forms, especially canons. A Miserere for four 
voices with figured bass, composed near. the close 
of his life, is among his autographs. Like his 
father, he assembled distinguished musicians at 
his Court, examined the candidates for the office 
ot Chapelmaster, and the scores of operas pre- 
sented for performance; and sometimes at pri- 
vate productions in the summer theatre of the 
Favorita Palace, in the Augarten, he played the 
harpsichord from the full score. His master in 
counterpoint was the famed Johann Joseph 
Fux, whose “ Gradus ad Parnassum” he caused 
to be printed in a splendid folio volume, dated 
1725. 

In free composition he was pupil of Caldara, 
who from 1716 to 1736, twenty years, produced 
fifty-two operas for the Court theatre. 

Carl’s ear for music was celebrated; no fault 
escaped him; but a composition which satisfied 
him could arouse him to enthusiasm. B—r's 
reading of the old anecdote of the Emperor and 
Fux seems the most probable ; namely, at the 
third performance of the Opera “Elisa,” (text 
Pariati, music Fux)—first given in the Favorita 
theatre, Aug. 28, 1719, on the birthday festival of 
Empress Elizabeth, Carl was so delighted with 
the music as to seat himelf at the harpsichord 
and accompany the entire performance. Fux, 
deprived of his proper office, stood by and turned 
over the leaves, and at the close exclaimed 
“ Bravissimo! Your Majesty might very well 
take my office."—“ I thank you, my dear Chapel- 
master, for your good opinion, “ answered the 
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Emperor,” but I am very well satisfied with my 
own.” 

Tt is well known, continnes B—r, what a 


good influence Carl's advice exerted upon Fari- 
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nelli [the castrato, of whorh the Englishwoman | 


said, “ One God, one Farinelli”.] | That famons 
singer was three times in Vienna;—in 1724 (with 
Porpora), in 1728 and 1731. 
when the Emperor was accompanying him, he 
remarked how much his vocalism would gain if 
he would less frequently overload his melodies 
with such long-breathed ornaments. This advice 
was followed by Farinelli, and from this time 
dated the marvellous depth of expression of his 
adagios. 

There were during Carl’s reign four recular 
family festivals : the Emperor's birthday,October 
1; hisnameday, Nov. 4; the Empresses birthday 
August 28, and her nameday Nov. 19. 

For Nov. 4, the Empress provided an opera in 
the yreat theatre, and for August 28, the Em- 


peror one for the summer theatre in the Favorita. 


These were but occasional works and, though pro- 
duced with great splendor, were performed but 
two or three times each. The mounting of one 
of these operas cost from $25,000 to $30,000. 
The costumes were of velvet and silk richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver, the very members 
of the Orchestra appeared in splendid dresses, 
and neither the opera in Paris nor in London 
could at that time, in the matter of the vocal and 
instrumental music, the costumes and decorations‘ 
stand any comparison with the imperial court 
theatre of Vienna. [I am not ready to admit 
this statement in one particular—namely as to 
the vocal music of the London opera, say from 
1720 to 1735, for Handel was the composer of a 

) 


very large proportion of the operas given, and 


the greatest vocalists then living were at various 
times engaged. In other respects, yes. ] 

The annual expense of Carl’s opera was in 
round numbers $100,000—of which 43,000 flor- 
ins was for the “Chapel” or musical establish- 
ment, which was thus made up: 

1 Court chapelmaster, J. J. Fux. 

1 Vice chapelmaster, Antonio Caldara. 

3 Composers, Badia, Francesco Conti and Por- 
sile. 

2 Composers for ballet, Matheis and Holzbauer. 

3 Italian court poets, Stampiglia, Zeno and 
Pariati, afterwards Pasquini and Metastasio. 

1 German court poet, Prokoff. 

34 men singers. 

8 women singers. 

1 Concert master and his assistant. 

32 players of string instruments, 2 theorbos, 1 
viol di gamba, 1 lute, 5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 4 trom- 
bones, 1 horn, 13 trumpets, 1 drum. 

There were also two ballet masters. 

Prince Pio was general operatic director, and 
the whole was under the charge of the Oberst- 
hofineisteramte—which four words in one I take 
to be the equivalent of Lordhighchamberlain’s- 
office, the longer word by six letters. In the 
“Court-kitchen-department” was a special “mu- 
sicians’ butler” with two assistants. Of all re- 
tainers of the court, the musicians alone, when 
enfeebled and superannuated, still retained their 
offices and drew a salary. 

Carl VI.’s regard for Fux is well known to all 
who are familiar with musical history. B—r 
gives a pleasant proof of it. In 1723, in August, 
the court was in Prague, and the celebration of 


. | 
On one occasion, 











the Empress’s birthday (on the 28th), took place 
in a temporary theatre put up for the occasion, a 
The opera 


was “Costanza e furtezza,” a festive piece by Pa- 


sort of amphitheatre without roof. 


riati, with opera music by Fux, and ballet mu- 
sic by Matheis, written for a chorus of 200 voices 
and an orchestra of 100. As the day drew near, 
Fux was taken ill, and had to make the journey 
to Prague in alitter. At the performance, the 
Emperor caused Fux to sit next himself in an 
easy chair as spectator, while Caldara had _ the 
direction. 

Sut let Gerber tell these stories of Fux in his 
way : 

Fux (Johann Joseph), imperial chief Chapel- 
master in Vienna, born in Styria about 1660, 
filled this distinguished and honorable post some 
40 years, under the Emperors Leopold, Joseph, 
and Carl VI, all of them as thoroughly taught in 
music as a prince ever can be. The regard of 
this last-named Emperor for his old chapelmas- 
ter went so far, that, in 1723, being afflicted with 
gout, Carl had him transported from Vienna to 
Prague in a litter, where the old man had the 
pleasure to hear, sitting near the Emperor, his 
opera performed by 100 singers and 200 instru- 
mentists. 

He took another method of showing his appre- 
ciation of Fux’s talent the next year; for on oc- 
casion of the birth of an archduchess [Maria Ame- 
lia, Apr. 5, 1724] Fux produced an opera which 
pleased the Emperor so highly, that upon the 
third performance, he made a lottery for the ben- 
efit of all who sang or played in it, with jewels, 
gold watches, snuff-boxes, &c., for prizes. All 
the tickets drew prizes, the least of which was of 
500 florins value, the highest going up to 1000, 
1500 and even 2000 fl. The eldest archduchess, 
[the afterwards famous Empress Maria Theresa, 
then about seven years old, born May 15, 1717] 
sang in the piece on the stage, and thee Emperor 
himself directed the entire performance at the 
harpsichord. As he entered the orchestra, the 
score of the opera,most splendidly bound,was pre- 
sented to him in the name of the Empress, upon 
which the Emperor, after bowing to her, placed 
himself at the instrument and gave the signal to 
begin. It was on this occasion that Fux, who 
stood behind the Emperor, after noting many 
proofs of Carl's skill in the most difficult passages 
and many a bravo! at last exclaimed, “Oh, it is 
a pity than your Majesty has not become a virtu- 
oso.” Whereupon the Emperor turned to him 
with the remark, “No matter, I have it better as 
itis.” [Neues Lexicon, article “Fuz.”] 

Note how differently, both as to date and in 
form, this last anecdote is given by my B—r, and 
Gerber. Wiirzbach tells it still in another form. 
and makes Leopold the hero of it instead of 
his grandson. True, it is not very important 
just what words were used on so trivial an occa- 
sion; but when you have had occasion to make 
yourself pretty familiar with almost all the works 
produced in more than a century and a halfina 
certain department of literary and artistic his- 
tory, and find that a general and all-pervading 
characteristic is an utter carelessness in repeating 
facts and anecdotes, you begin to despair of evers 
getting at truth. This istrue to an astonishing 
degree of the Germans. They plunder one an- 
other for anecdotes and stories, yet rarely repeat 
one without contriving to make it sound more or 
less differently. It is only about 25 years since 











MUSIC. 


Wegeler and Ries’s “Notizen” about Beethoven 
appeared; and yet their anecdotes have by lit- 
tle and little become so changed as often to be 
hardly recognizable. So Marx, in telling of Beet- 
hoven’s trouble in the first performance of his 
Choral Fantasia. though he had (or might have 
had) the anecdotes as told by three persons pres- 
ent, follows neither; but of all writers he is one 
of the very worst in this respect—you cannot 
Thank fortune, there are 
a few conscientious writers even on music, and in 
Germany—Jahn and Chrysander for instance. 
Being easier after this expectoration, I go back 
to Carl VI. 

As on the nameday of the Emperor ard the 
birthday of the Empress new operas were given, 
so on the birthday (Oct. 1) of the Emperor, and 
namediiy of the Empress (Nov. 19), there were 
given in the Palace at Vienna, “Serenatas.” 

(To be continued.) 


trust him a moment. 





Professor Wylde's first Lecture at Gresham 
College. 


(Concluded from page 163.) 

Now, of all forms used, the song form is the 
simplest and most ancient ; next comes fugue,the 
oldest of the elaborated forms. The song form 
depended entirely on the verse or poetry to which 
it was allied; and, if we take a specimen of the 
earliest piece of music written, we find it contains 
not a note, much less a bar, more than is re- 
quired to sing the words. The song which I am 
about to give you was found inserted in a poem 
written by one Lambert de Cors, nicknamed 
‘the short.”* It was commenced in the year 
1140. 

The music is writtea in Gregorian notes of the 
old lozenge shape ; it is quaint, but not void of a 
certain melancholy sentiment. No bass or har- 
mony is found to this song. If it were sung ac- 
companied by instruments, it is most probable 
they played the same notes as the voice sang.t 
(Here follows Illustration the Ist). Now, I want 
you to remark, in this early example of the song 
form, how.allied it is to the Gregorian chant.t 
There is another song called “ Chanson de Ro- 
land.” which some have said was that to which 
the Normans marched to battle at the great his- 
torical combat at Hastings. ‘The words here are 
doubtless as old as the date claimed for them,but 
the music is not authenticated. It has a more 
modern character than the song you have just 
heard, so that I do not think it can be cited with 
confidence; but you will perceive also how the 
form of the music depends on the verse. The 
words of the song are — 

* Let every valiant son of Gaul 
Sing Ronald's deeds, his greatest glory, 


Whose name will stoutest foes appal, 
And feats inspire for future story. 


* Ronald in childhood had no fears, 

Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter, 
Which, though it cost his mother tears, 

His father cried, ‘So much the better:— 


‘* * We'll have him for a soldier free, 

His strength and courage let us nourish ; 
If bold the heart, though wild the head. 

In war he'll but the better flourish.’ 


** Roland too much adored the fair, 

From whom e’en herves are defenceless, 
And by a queen of beauty rare 

Tie all at once was rendered senseless. 


‘One hapless morn, she left the knight, 

Who, when he missed her, grew quite frantic. 
Our pattern. let him be in sight, 

His love was somewhut too romantic.” 


* History does not say why this Lambert de Cors was nick- 
named ‘* the short.’? Perhaps it was in contrast to his poem, 
which is long. The poem consists of 20,000 lines. 


+ The verses of this song are Alexandrine, or of twelve syl- 
lables. The words are— 

** Thus blindly he proceeds whom love at pleasure leads: 

As all who live must bear the ills which mortals share, 
So all who love with zeal must pain and anguish feel; 
Thus blindly he proceeds whom love at pleasure leads.” 

t To the old monks not only are we indebted for the preser- 
vation of art in the dark ages, but to these ©‘ church tunes” 
are we indebted even for our secular music—for, in fact, the 
‘+ Love Song.” 
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(Here follows Illustration the 2nd.) | Now, some 
who are only acquainted with musical ballads. 
old and new, may imagine that whatever form 
may have been to instrumental music, the form 
of vocal music still depends on the verse to which 
it is allied, and consequently that no change has 
taken place in this form of composition. It is 
not so, however. Musical ballads, it is true, still 
keep to the form of the verse to which they are 
wedded, but most vocal pieces are lengthened 
out, and are not generally confined to the sort of 
verse with which the musie is associated, but fol- 
low a conventional and usually-adopted form, 
like the well-known song, “ Deh vient, non tar- 
dar,” by Mozart, which you shall hear, and so be 
able to compare with the form of the early speci- 
men of song. (Here follows Illustration 3rd.) 

Now, in the song you have just heard, if you 
take away the words, and sing the melody to any 
vocal svllables, the effect upon the mind is the 
same, for it is the melody which captivates quite 
independently of the words. Such a song re- 
quires no charm of “ verse.” It is pure abstract 
“music,” and so differs entirely from the first 
sony you heard, which, without the verse, has but 
small attraction. 

I said that the oldest elaborate form was that 
of fugue. This form of composition originated 
in the desire to add other parts for other voices 
toa plain song. In a canon or fugue, the song 
or subject commenced by the first voice is, as 
soon as it has finished its phrase, taken up by 
another voice, whilst the first voice continues to 
sing something which agrees with the song sung 
by the second voice ; as soon as the second voice 
has ended its phrase the third commences, the 
other two continuing to sipg parts which agree 
in harmony with the third voice, and so on. ‘This 
continuation of the voices after they have given 
out their phrase or song produces a form much 
more lengthened than that of a simple song, and 
constitutes a form which has been followed ever 
since. It was an immense stride in the art, and 
the specimen I am about to present to you is 
wondrous for the time in which it was written, 
viz.,in 1250. It is the earliest piece of music 
We possess in parts. The words are “ Summer is 
icumen.”* (Here follows Illustfation 4th.) 

I said this composition is a wonderfut specimen 
of art for the time in which it was written, ée., it 
must be regarded as such in comparison with the 
then existing part compositions of the Gregorian 
school. It contains, however, some of the worst 
features of that mode of harmonizing a subject 
or theme, viz., consecutive fifths, and is very 
monotonoas from want of any change of key. 
In form, however, this old canon, * Summer is 
icumen,” has been the precursor of our modern 
canon, which is a strict fugue, and, in fact, of all 
fugues, a style in which Bach, Mozart and Han- 
del, and of late years Mendelssohn, excelled. 
You shall hear a specimen of this form of com- 
position by Cherubini, called “ Perfida Clori,” a 
canon for three voices; also a fugue by S. Bach, 
who flourished at the end of the 18th century. 
(Here follow Cherubini’s Canon, Illustration 5th; 
and Bach’s Fugue, Illustration 6th.) 

Now, in Bach's time these fugues were consid- 
ered the most difficult compositions for a keyed 
instrument like the pianoforte and organ. What 
would they have said in those days toa modern 
fantasia by Thalberg or other great digital writers 
of difficulties, a specimen of which, by way of 
contrast, you shall now hear. (Here follows Il- 
lustration 7th, Thalberg’s Fantasia). 

Fantasias of this kind abound in astonishing 
effects, and they afford immense scope for display 
of mechanical dexterity and command over the 
instrument, but they possess neither the form nor 
the charm of the beautiful, and soon pall upon 
the ear. On comparing a fantasia of this kind 
to the fugue you previously heard, I do not ask 
you all at once to admire the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter, but I feel convinced that when 
your taste has been cultivated, and the novelty 
of the effects produced by digital execution is 
worn away, the one will be cherished as a work 


* Each voice which sings this ‘‘ canon” sings the same 
notes. There is an additional part for two male voices, but 
these have nothing to do with the canon. 











of beauty—and “ a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever” —and the other cast away as a faded 
flower. 

My lecture, so far, has shown you that a know- 
ledge of form in musical composition is the great 
secret of the art; that musical composition is not 
a mystery, but an imitative art, which can be 
taught and learnt and, “ pari passi,” as the forins 
of musical art are more or less suecesstully em- 
ploved, so does the degree of imitation appear 
greater or less, the mystery of production more 
or less wonderful and the result more or less de- 
lightful. T would say to those who have an ear 
and taste for music, study the forms of composi- 
tion; if you derive pleasure from hearing music 
without understanding it, your pleasure will be 
infinitely greater when the mind is satisfied as 
well as the ear delighted, and there can be no 
real mental satisfaction in listening to that which 
is not understood. But, the mind satisfied and 
the ear delighted, there ensues a pleasure which 
may well be envied by those from whom nature 
has withheld one of her best gifts—a love and 
gaste for the beautiful in art. 


From a Musica] Sufferer, 


Do enlighten me.—is it from weakness or choice 
Comes this villainous tremolo habit of singing— 


This new “wiggle’—as somebody terms it—of voice, 
Which these lyrical songsters are constantly bringing ” 


If I go to the opera, big, burly throats 
Of the amorous tenors and chivalrous basses, 
That appear as if formed for sustainment of notes. 
And the even prolongment of all vocal gracee,— 


Their heroics declaim in a quivering way. 
That all vocal propriety clearly outrages, 
Andfin their shaky calenzis theit passions convey, 
To remind one of ague in all its bad stages. 


And obese prima-donnas—whose figures suggest 
An addition to lager, if nota style /argo, 
With ther arias wavy with vocal unrest, 
On legitimate pleasure lay hopeless embargo. 


Cavatinas are corkscrewed, and recitatif 
Is a weak undulation of vocal delivery, 
Nor does sonorous unison brings its relief. 
But is tipsv in tone, and in climaxes quivery. 


Ifatchurch I attend—where some petted quartet 
Of their florid acoomplishment give exhibition, 
In place of devotional method—I get 
The same tremolo, only in cheapened edition. 


I had thought that the concert-room nuisance had reached 
Its extent in the ignorant chatter and giggle,— - 
But let ballad be sung or bravura be screeched, 
There's a trial yet worse—the inveterate ‘“* wiggle.” 


The great organ is played.—I am there.—for at length 
Is the fortunate time to hear harmonies semblant 
To the instrument's massiveness, finish and strength ; 
The performer commences—and out comes the**Tremblant.” 


It would seem that all vocalization, before 
It were fit to the auditor's ear to be taking, 
Must, like physic, observing medicinal law, 
Undergo the anterior process of shaking. 


*. Wiggle’ on then, ye singers, both lyric and local,— 
Fashion tolerates, so 1 submit without blinking; 

But, as strange as it seems, such performances vocal 
Are, in popular phrase, ‘‘no great shakes,” to my thinking. 
— Transcript. ; 


Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
From the New York Tribune. 

* * * Tt is some two hundred and fifty years 
since the opera—in the effort to revive ancient Greek 
dramatic music—was first evolved ; and for the last 
half century or more, other polite nations have had 
skilful composers setting the langnages of their sev- 
eral countries to music. The works of the great 
masters of the past century, Handel and Haydn, live, 
but none on the singing stage, although they wrote 
operas, and the forf&cr composer was especially volu- 
minous. Gluck, the reformer, (whose contributions 
to the illumination of the philosophy of the opera 
can hardly be overseated), owing to the defunct na- 





ture of, the Greek fables which he set, and likewise to 
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the improvement in the beauty and ecstasy of mel- 
ody, since his day, has now only a partial life, and 
the effort to wake him into being in this country 
ended in a signal failure—all interest in Orpheus and 
Eauridice being dead, as much as in the allegories on 
an old ceiling. So too Becthoven’s only opera, 
Fidelio, upon which he spent so many years.of his 
passionately artistic life, was played three times at 
the Academy—twice with Carl Formes, the most fa- 
mous bass of Germany, and more recently by Mr. 
Anschiitz’s present company, and each time to near- 
ly empty benches—rendering it impossible for the 
most classical manager to continue such a losing 
game. Of Cimarosa, Winter, Jomelli, Piccini, 
Trajeta, Paisiello, Cherubini, Spontini, Gretry, Le- 
sucur, Sir Henry Blshop, and many others who made 
& name, at least nationally if not universally, in 
their day, not a single work may be said to have pos- 
session of the stage as a standard living opera— 
known throughout the audiences of the different na- 
tions. In facet, any connoissenr can readily call to 
mind the thirty standard operas of some half-score 
composers : Mozart, Von Weber, Rossini, Bellini, 
Denizetti, Verdi, Herold, Auber, Meyverbeer—which 
comprise the entire repertory of permanently attrac- 
tive works to all nations; although the paucity of 
this supply has caused it to be so much drawn upon, 
as to hackney about one third of the small list be- 
yond endurance. 

The very latest additions to opera have afforded 
very little or no hope toward extending this standard 
and threadbare list. ‘Take, for example, the two 
Italian operas produced at this Academy—/one and 
Judith. Tone was, as regards ideas, (though academi- 
cally well constructed) “full of sound and fury sig- 
nifving nothing,” and it is utterly impossible that 
such a farrago of notes can live after the first echdes 
of its exaggerated tones have died away. Judith, 
which we did not hear, we are told was almost still- 
born. Beside these, there was produced, some two 
years since, Meyerbeer’s opera of Dinorah, written 
with great elaboration and listened to with the most 
devoted respect, which was a failure here. 

This view of the difficulties attending the compo- 
sition of any opera, destined to live and have a cos- 
mopolitan acceptation, and the claims put forth for a 
work said to possess preéminently these attributes, 
lead us to the critical consideration of the produc- 
tion, last night, at the Academy of music, by Herr 
Anschiitz's German company, of the Opera of Faust, 
composed by M. Gounod of Paris, and not only jus- 
tify us in a lengthened article, but demand such an 
analysis at our hands. 

This opera is of French origin. We have a copy 
of the work with the original French text, the Italian 
and the German versions being translations The 
structure of the vocal music therefore .is French, if 
the French poet has not written his verse upon the 
models of another nation; and he has not done so. 
Hence the music has much that is melodically dis- 
proportioned ; some bars crowded with notes, others 
without enough to fill them, so as to secure continuity 
of phrasing. 

. . * * . * * 

The opera of Faust is in five acts, and embraces 
nineteen pieces-—solos, duets, trios, quartets, and cho- 
ruses. ‘The scenes are the same as in the well-known 
acting play given in English at Niblo’s, and theve- 
fore we do not describe them. Among all these 
nineteen pieces we look in yin for a first-class me- 
morable melody, the prime requisite for an opeya,and 
without which it cannot live—however much adven- 
titious circumstances may combine to give a local or 
passing life. 

We shall look now very briefly, and under the 
greatest disadvantages, not having musical notation 
to quote with, at the pieces. 

Overtures, so many of which were essayed and so 
few good ones achieved by compovers, have recently 
fallen into disuse, and short introductions, or a few 
preliminary measures in the orchestra now precede 
the rising of the curtain. ‘The introduction here is a 
grave, slow movement, evidently written by a har- 
monist accustomed to organ music, and the most of 
it would be effective on that instrument. We cannot 
perceive the transcendentalism of resolving the last 
chord of bars 7 and 15 by exceptions; as the car 
demands the angmented sixth to lave its customary 
resolution by the descent of a half tone in the bass. 
Where there is an infraction of a rule, and a beansi- 
ful or transcendental object is gained, well and 
good ; but here the effect is simply mean and ugly. 
The curtain rises with No. 1 of the musical pieces. 
Faust, a very old and decrepit man, is in his labora- 
tory, and the recitative he delivers jis unexception- 
ably good. A chorus in triple time, of peasants, 
heard outside, is very poor—compare it fora moment 
with the peasant music in Don Giovanni or La Son- 
nanbula, and the difference between genius and tha 
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want of itis evident. To these ensue a very short 
andante maestoso by Faust, one of the best vocal pas- 
sages in the opera, but wanting the suavity of unin- 
terrupted oratorical flow, owing to the French versi- 
fication. In the course of this, the scena for the 
tenor, we hear another chorus, outside, which is also 
uninspiring: Following this chorus is a recitative by 
Faust, ending with a sudden bolt from the key of F, 
one flat, to B, five sharps --said bolt caused by the 
appearance of the devil. We do not think even his 
presence warranted such a change of key, unless he 
was fo ugly as to scare Faust to death, and finish the 
opera with this chord. Experience, and Rossini es- 
pecially, have established the possible surprise transi- 
tions of key in the scale, which come under the head 
of High Art; and this is not one of them, and utter- 
ly lacks justification. In the grand Greek group of 
the Laocoon, there is something left to the imagina- 
tion, in the sculptured agonies of the man and his 
sons. The artist is not hideous in his representing 
contortions. Art, the beautiful still, has some claims. 
So, too, in music. Symmetries and logical sequences 
must be observed, even thongh the devil or a creditor 
is suddenly introduced.—The conversation of Me- 
phistophiles and Faust in the recitative, which opens 
No. 2, is well written, and leads us to a mclody-al- 
legro—by Faust ;—and here again M. Gounod is 
simply common-place without being beantiful, nor 
does the devil help him in Fis difficulty. Now comes 
some supernatural music ; and what relates to fiends 
is ground so grandly travelled over by the great Ger- 
man Von Weber, that very little space is left to glean 
anything—as M. Meyerbeer proved in Lobert le 
Inable. The supernatural apparition of Marguerite 
at this point of the drama is an opportunity for a 
movement in the orchestra, such as is afterwards 
heard in a lovers’ duet. Following this is the repe- 
tition of the allegro air by Faust, this time intermix- 
ed with counterpoints in the odd bars where the 
commas come, symetrically uttered by Mephistoph- 
eles :—hby courtesy called a Duet, and meanly end- 
ing the act. 

Composers, if sane, try to end their acts efficient- 
ly by the music, if the action permit. Here was a 
splendid chance for a Duet for Tenor and Bass—the 
fiend of course being deep-voiced :—such a duct is 
so rare in music that but some four or five occur to 
us: aman of genius like Rossini, in the platitudes 
of the libretto of William Tell, created-a master- 
piece of a duet: Auber,not addicted to the sublimest 
musical perceptions, rises above his ordinary style, 
inspired by the situation between Masaniello and the 
fellow conspirator, and throws out a hymn of liberty 
worthy to be sung by the heroes of Marathon or 
Gettysburg on the field of battle. The poverties of 
this duet are therefore both positive and relative. 
But moreovcy there is a grave blunder such as a man 
of talent might, but as a man of genius could not, 
make, in giving music without any ecstasy of style 
or pitch to Faust now aged 21, over Faust tat 81. 
But yet more: the most vigorous music as to pitch 
and emphasis is in his mouth supposed to be without 
teeth, and his Jungs without breath, and his heart 
without love. And all that Faust Jr. gets is the 
cold-meats of the ex-old man to express the unex- 
ampled feeling of a person with 60 years knocked-off 
his head at a clip. If the poet, and the costumer 
who “makes up ” the actors to any age from 18 to 
1800, the years of the wandering Jew, had executed 
their parts with no greater fidelity to nature than the 
musician, Faust would kave been a young man first 
and the devil would have changed him into an old 
one. 

Act. II. opens with a chorus, No. 3, of mixed char. 
acters, atfording a chance for some beautiful melody 
such as Weber or Rossini, or Auber, give their 
crowds. This, however, is not beautiful, though cor- 
rectly rhythmed. A novelty is a strophe by old men 
—much applanded, because they sing with weazen 
voices. So too there is clapping and stamping for 
the anvil-pounding in the Zrovatore; and would be 
for a scene of Broadway where the laying-down of a 
railroad was set to music Such applause, howeyer, 
is neither genuine nor sublime. The peroration of 
this chorus of Faust is well-worked up and counter- 
pointed, in which kind of elaborate production M. 
Gounod fs a master. 

A well-written recitative follows, leading to No. 4, 
a bacchanalian song by Mephistopheles. This is 
vigorous and artistically tinted and balanced, but 
wanting in melodic flash, necessary to a popular bib- 
bing-ditty. No. 5 is the scene where the fiend shows 
his power to the chorus, and they keep him off with 
the crosses on their sword-hilts, which were specific 
to that end in the middle-ages. ‘his is brief con- 
certed music thoroughly well told. No. 6 is a waltz 
and chorus. This is well-rhythmed and melodic, and 
the Coda is finely worked up ; but the melody is not 

first-class. In the course of this piece is an episode 








in the waltz-measure, but moderated in quickness, 
where Margaret crosses the stage, and Faust addresses 
her for the first time. ‘The phrase he uses is musical- 
ly deticient in grace, though the note of interrogation 
is rightly indicated by a rise of the voice. Murgaret 
responds, but on the same chord with which Faust 
opened the conversation with her a moment hefore. 
Her reply is not interrogative, but positive,and there- 
fore the chord should not begin on the dominant of 
sol, as is Faust’s question, but on the tonic. The 
words are Non, monsieur : (no, sir:) demanding the 
colon as punetnation. Then these words follow : 
Je ne suis demoiselle ni belle, Et je n’ ai pas besoin 
qu'on me donne la main (I am not a young lady, nor 
beautiful, and I have no necd of your hand—or your 
courtesy). The proper way of declaiming these 
words is not that adopted by M. Gounod, because he 
repeats demoiselle ni belle, without meaning or neces- 
sity. It is very correctly conccived, so far as it is 
musically in the opera, the same as in the drama ; 
that is to say no musical attitude is struck, or undue 
parade of style made. 


Act III opens with some good orchestral music, 
No. 7, followed by a pretty little air of the Boy 
Lover, Siebel. It lies well under the voice. Well- 
constructed orchestral details and vocal recitative fol- 
low, coming to No. 8—a cavatina by Fanst. The 
first four bars of this are beautiful, but would be bet- 
ter if a second line were set under the third and 
fourth bars, instead of a repetition of the first. Bar 
5 is good and logically follows the other—and logi- 
cal sequence comprehends much of the success in 
melody. But bars 6, 7, in view of the manner in 
which the receptive faculties of the hearer are mould- 
ed by the previous bars, are hobbling. ‘The succeed- 
ing eight bars are good but intricate, because of the 
condensed transitions of key. Then comes a series 
of modulations and transitions where the best singer 
has to look as to what keys he is rashing into, and 
where only a limited number of hearers can follow 
him. A bit of recitative between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles ensues, and to this succeeds No. 9, a scene 
and air of Margaret. This opens with these words : 
© Je voudrais bien savoir quel etait ce jeune homme ; 
si c'est un grand seigneur, et comment il se nomme?” (I 
should like to know who this young man is; if he 
be a great Lord, and what is his name?) All. this 
is given on the same notes—absolutely monotonous, 
and indicating in the speakeg an indifferenee to the 
subject so spoken or sung. ‘Then follows a ballad of 
the antique mould. Here was a good chance for 
something nice. Mark how Rossini, in his Cinderella, 
as the girl is over the kitchen-fire embers, takes an 
advantage of the situation. Una volta eraun Re— 
(once a king there chanced to be) sings Cinderella ; 
and what an old, old ballad it is, with beauty and 
grace, however, in every note. This may be said to 
be a little matter in the list of musical pieces of an 
opera, but we take issue there, and think it is a very 
important and indispensable matter, that airs, simple 
strains, chosen by the composer for really more em- 
phasis than much more stately stage business, should 
be up to the mark. Now M. Gounod has either 
adopted the first eight bars of his ballad from some 
old relic, or he has invented them. In either case it 
is lifeless. True, there is the minor seventh, and 
some of the aroma due an old ballad, but it wants 
essence and beauty. It is well-harmonized, however, 
and would go well as chords on the piano. After 
some recitative we come to the Aria of Margaret, 
which is in ?-time. It is not a first-class effusion, as 
it onght to be, though the melody is not tormented, as 
the French say ; and where there is so much that is, 
we should be thankful for the boon. ‘The writing for 
Marguret’s music is very judivions as to pitch fora 
mezzo-soprano voice ; and it is to M. Gounod’s honor 
that he does not strain his voices with high notes, to 
get a transient effect. 

We come now to a scene and recitative where 
Mephistopheles is humbugying the old woman, to 
give Faust an opportunity for the grand and decisive 
attack on Margaret. This is introductory to a Quar- 
tet, No. 10. Now, the difference between a quartet, 
and solos, consists in the union of the voices ; for if 
they are pretty much one after the other, and only in 
little bits, hearing to a full state of melody the same 
relation that the gravy giblets do to the entire body 
of the turkey, it is only a quartet in name, without 
even the sustai:ed merit Of solos. This is the case 
with the so-called quartet in question. It may be 
said that the business of the scene is carried on with 
it perfectly, and so it is; but the musical require- 
ments of a quartet are not; and if these be not con- 
sidered of paramount importance in an opera, why 
not be satisfied with the speak@®g drama? And 
moreover the great superiority of the musical over 
the spoken drama is, that in concerted pieces, by 
means of harmony which is only known to music, 
different and extremely varied passions and emotions 





are expressed absolutely at the same moment. In 
speaking simply, this would be mere babel or jargon, 
like the disturbance of a mob. It is a composer's 
duty to take advantage of this power of music, and 
the composer of genius always does. But M. Gon- 
nod in a quartet gives as little as possible to the 
voices in simultaneous combination. This may be a 
difficult thing to effect, but yenius knows how to ac- 
complish it: and it is one of the points that the pub- 
lic is quick to appreciate if well managed. — In this 
piece, M. Gounod doles out four bars of absolutely 
four-voiced music ; then we have a number of payes 
of narrative talk by the characters, too much piece- 
meal for any interest, and next the voices come to- 
gether for about twenty short bars or measures. The 
tirst four of these concerted bars bear a perfectly 
phrased melody ; the first measnre beginning on the 
tonic or key-chord, and going to the dominant chord 
or that of the fifth, on the second measure; the third 
measure commences on the dominant chord and goes 
in the fourth measure to the tonic chord. The words 
are: Je ne vous crois pas, etc. Now this isa perfectly 
square-cut four bars of a melody, and it requires a 
response. A tyro in the art of constructing a melody 
should not begin bar 5, as bar 3, or on the dominant : 
(the appoggiatura which M. Gounod introduces both 
iri the treble and the bass in the commencement of 
bar 5 not altering the chord of the dominant or fifth 
of the scale). This gawky repetition of the chord 
of bar 3 is followed in bar 5 by matter which not he- 
ing sequentinl consequently the genius of melodic 
propulsion, or what should be the inevitable logie re- 
quired of single notes, is lost, and the remainder of 
the so-called quartet is without further interest, ex- 
cept that which is merely dependent upon chords. 
After the quartet there is a harsh jump, without 
warranty in the change of stage business, from La 
flat to Re natural, where there is some “ general 
utility business,” upon orchestral figures. 

This is followed by some diabolical utterances of 
Mephistopheles in measured recitation ; and conducts 
to the lover’s Duct. The first ten measures of this 
on the pedal bass of the dominant are skilful and 
graceful in the orchestra and in the voice-writings, 
leading to the positive melody, commencing with the 
words Laissez-moi. These also commence on the 
dominant, which is a want of contrast with the 
opening of the introductory matter. There is, it is 
true, a drone-hass on the key-note, but this simply 
disparages and renders hurdy-gurdyish what ought 
to be the very soul of love and passion. Let us 
however, this apart, examine the melody of the duct 
as it commences with the words Laissez-moi—a mel- 
ody said to be the best in the opera. The notes are 
la, sol, with a rise to do—followed by re, do, with a 
rise to sol—constituting the first and second bars of 
the phrase. Now a melody which goes from sol up 
to do and then from do up to sol octave, sounds like 
tuning a violin, and has no more inspiration or pas- 
sion. The next bar “ contempler ton vi-” (sa-ge) is 
melodically good, but bad harmonically ; because, 
the drone-bass is kept throughout, and the chord on 
the last beat, being a return to the chord of the 
dominant (as the two first beats of this bar 3 are 
the tonic chord) is a doubling on the track instead 
of being harmonic progress ; and is freezing cold,be- 
side heing, if nusic may be compared to manners, 
snobbish. ‘The proper and the only love-passionate 
chord under the notes do si, on the third beat of* this 
third bar, is one on the sub-dominant, represented in 
the figured-bass system by 6-3; and would be cor- 
rectly from the bass up, b, d,g. This chord of 63 
fetches perfectly the chord on the dominant whether 
a fifth, or preceded by the 6-4, as is the case with the 
6-4 chord c, f, a in the next or fourth bar of this 
phrase, over the second syllable of the word vi-sage. 
The next four bars, being made up of the same poct- 
ical line (a very feeble musico-verbal proceeding, 
however), ought to balance precisely in their syllables 
and accentuations the first preceding four bars. But 
they do nothing of the kind, and there is a total want 
of synimetry, and consequently of melodic beauty. 
The words Laissez-moi here are only given once, and 
not twice as in the first instance, and hence the second 
syllable of vi-sage is sprawled over a whole bar. The 
accents of the bars with the words sous /u pale clarté, 
Dont Uastre de la nuit, are symmetrical with the open- 
ing bars, and constitute a melodic phrase of four bars 
more. Then comes a closing which is not four bars, 
but five hobbling ones. The first bar of these five 
is a delirious passage, (the seminal idea of which is 
in Von Weber’s Oberon, and which composers have 
repeatedly copied since) ; but the delirium does not 
necessitate disorder, or the use of an odd bar. We 
beg to remark parenthetically here, that in nothing 
are the great composers more particular than in the 
symmetry of their rhythms and melodic phrasing-, 
confining them to groups of two and four bars; or 
their multiples, and avoiding, excepting under very 
curious circumstances, rhythms of three or five bars 
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which the ear refuses to accept. For example : Beet- 
hoven, in the longest movement of his most extend- 
ed symphony, the /roiea, that is in the first allegro 
which comprises several hundred measures, always 
proceeds by twos and fours. Rossini, the most spon- 
tancous mclodist who ever existed, is so particular 
with his rhythms as to put in an extra odd bar of 
the preparatory ictus chords, when the want of it 
would make the melody sum up odd. When we say 
that the ear refuses these oddities of rhythm, in seri- 
ous and dramatic melody, we mean that it is akin to 
the disagreeable effect of inharmonions coloring to 
the artistic cye, or uisjointed metre to the poetical ear. 

—To return to the Duet: Margaret repeats the 
same phrases as Faust’s just noticed. To this ensue 
some interlocutory passages on orchestral phrases, 
followed by an Andante in 4-4 time, where Fanst 
sings eight good melodic bars with an appropriate 
climax : in which, however, the word-setting is 
chaotic, for the end of a line commences the second 
phrase on bar third, and the end of a line begins the 
third phrase, bar 5, and cannot be too much con- 
demned. ‘The words of the eight bars of Margaret 
are equally chaotic. This melody of Margaret docs 
not properly balance or respond to the previons eight 
bars,—for it commences without varicty on the same 
chord. This is followed by an allegro agitato of no 
distinct melody, but of two bar phrasings, and rest- 
lessness of key. A good clean large declamatory 
statement would have been much preferable to such 
unsatisfactory nigglings. Some general vocal busi- 
ness follows on orchestral details. 

Act IV. commences with an orchestral interlude, 
and recitative. When a composer chooses one sharp 
for his signature, and writes in five, it makes a very 
confused page; better put in the five signatures. 
Why such a parade of “accidents?” Great men get 
along without them. It may occupy the attention of 
a certain class of amateurs in picking out the chords 
at the piano-forte, and may look very learned to 
fools; but true music lies deeper thanall this. Beet- 
hoven, pretty good authority, will give three hun- 
dred hars, counting the repetition,in asymphony with 
one change of key, and no parade of accidental notes. 
Mozart, in his divine Non pitt andrai, has a single 
change of key, and one accidental note (the fa sharp- 
ened) in the whole piece.....We might multiply 
scores of examples on this head. 

No. 12, a minor air of Margaret, tremulously ac- 
companied, is about the completest piece of sustained 
melody in the opera. Some recitative follows. 

The scene outside the Cathedral is introduced with 
some transcendental harmonies in the orchestra, {fol- 
Jowed by organ music in the right strain. Margaret 
on the church steps, having heen betrayed, is beset 
with the voices of demons and the potential curses of 
Mephistopheles, who appears in a mysterious man- 
ner behind her--the agonies of conscience, in other 
words. 

No appeal on the stage is so powerful as _ the relig- 
jous one of scenery and situation, especially in this 
country where we have no cathedrals of architectural 
sublimity to excite the emotions which lift the soul 
to the infinite. A stage representation ofa cathedral, 
with the organ heard within, addresses itself directly 
to the imagination, which supplies the place of size, 
and creates feelings akin to those experienced in a 
vast ecclesiastical building of the middle ages. This 
is a powerful scene ready to the hands of a compos- 
er; and the choral which is heard within, intermixed 
with the demoniac ragings of the fiend without, -fol- 
lowed by the eestatic cries to God by Margaret, con- 
trol the audience as no common scene can. It is in 
such ready-make situations where a composer can 
hardly go wrong that M. Gounod creates a real im- 
pression on the ‘audience. ‘The choral is simple and 
good ; the shrieking of the demon properly sustained 
according to rule by minor chords and much trom- 
hone-work, and the organ is jndicionsly interspersed. 
The avitated i invocation of Margaret, which closes 
this scene, is liable to criticism for its insufficiency of 
melodic flow, and the inconsequence of the harmony. 

* * * * * * * 


No. 13, isa Soldier’s Chorus. The first move- 
ment in 6-8 time is fluent and well-rhythmed. This 
of course must be effective in the safne proportion 
that it i8 symmetrical. There is a second movement 
in 12-8 time which is in a higher style, and is very 
captivating in its genre. This is said to be the most 
popular piece in the opera, and we should judge so, 
as it seems to be the most persistently meloilic. It 
is, we beg to remark, very easy for a composer, though 
it may be difficult or impossible for other + people, to 
write an opera without melody, or with poor melo- 
dies. For the composer of operas, worthy the name, 
and there is generally one or two living, can write 
against time, if he do wot have to stop for a first-rate 
melody to make a scene. But ifhe come to a place 
where it is necessary to present as zooda melody ‘as 





“The Last Rose Mesa and does not use M. 
Flotow’s receipe of hagzing such game, as in Martha, 
the composer may he forced to stop for a day, or a 
weck, or a month, because the melodious spirits of 
the lyrical deep will not answer to call. But harmo- 
nv and intricacies and orchestral effects and varicties 
of coloring are always at his command, if he know his 
business. The affluence of melody which character- 
izes the works of the great masters is so signally 
striking a need of M. Gounod, that this melodic 
piece, the Soldier’s Chorus, claims and receives an 
extraordinary degree of notice from public and critics. 

Following this chorns is a recitative and a serenade, 
No. 14; which, being by Mephistopheles, has every- 
thing but love in it—it is of the grotesque school 
suited to the character. 

No. 15 is the “* Trio de Dnel’’, where the brother 
of Margaret is wounded. It is made up of exclama- 
tions, and is deficient in melodic interest. 

No. 16 is “ The Death of Valentine,” the brother; 
he curses his sister so unhandsomely that his demise 
onght not to be regretted. This is a good piece of 
sustained and measured declamation. 

No. 18 is “ The Walpurgis night,” in which there 
is some wild chorus work, of a characteristic kind, 
very well written. ‘This is followed by some excel- 
lent passages for orchestra, and another chorus inrer- 
mixed with solo work by Mephistopheles, which is 
fluent. A bacchanalian song by Faust, is not a great 
success. 

No. 19, a trio finale, is next in order. After some 
appropriate orchestration and recitative,is a measured 
duet—allegro non troppo—which has some bars of ec- 
centricity in it, and others which run naturally 
enough. We cannot perceive the heanty or pro- 
priety of the harmonic sequence of the 5th bar, with 
the words /es férs /a mort, or the worth of the oddity 
of the notes over ne me hunt plus peur. Some agonized 
reminiscences of Margaret follow, quoting the first 
admiring words of Faust. Broken dramatic traits 
ensue, and then comes what oncht to bea religions 
cestatic movement—which begins well and loses 
beantv in the third bar. The piece is in Sol, and 
immediately changes to La, three sharps, and farther 
rises to B, five sharps. Itisatrio between Margaret, 
Fanst and Mephistopheles. The vehement changes 
in the peroration are warranted by the climacteric in- 
tensity of the situation and are finely worked ap. A 
short recitative follows where Mephistopheles fails to 
get his prey. Harps and anyelic voices are heard, 
with a plainness of religions poetic statement that we 
would not dare to quote into English. The organ 
then comes in, and we suppose the opening of the 
choral phrase with it must be copied from some an- 
cient mannscript before the laws of harmony were 
understood, or we wonld not he helped on the same 
dish to consecntive whole-toned fifths and to consecu- 
tive octaves between the extreme parts, either of 
which would make a fianatica per la musica téar his 
hair, and wish Margaret on her way to the devil, in- 
stend of the direction she is going in, angel-tended, 
to the skies, 

We have treated only incidentally of the orchestra- 
tion in the ahove analvsis. We mav sav generally 
that of this M. Gounod is a master. Te understands 
the technical proprieties of individual or solo paint- 
ing in the orchestra; the traditional and suggestive 
uses to which such and sneh instruments are hest 
adapted ; and is economieal, and wiselv so in the use 
of his means. In short he displays the knowledge 
scientific and artistic, which may be gained by a man 
of high talent, with devont study, bringing all the 
rays of his mind to a special focus. It is difficult to 
jndge of the splendor of instrumentation or the set- 
ting of musical jewels when there are so few to set. 
Time,the great arbiter,will decide M. Gonnod’s place 
in the ranks of dramatic composers. So far as we 
can judge of his work by reading and hearing, we 
shonld say that it lacks the ind'spensable vitality of 
divine melody—and adventitions aids before its ap- 
pearance, and on the stage during its performance, 
may confer on it a temporary renown—but that will 
not endue it with immortality. 
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Italian Opera. 
For three weeks have Max Maretzek and his 
strong compary at the Boston Theatre had the 





. 
encouragement of very laroe and approving au- 
diences, every night, for every sort of opera. 


great, without mistrasting our memory of Lind, 


There 


Bosio, Grisi, Sontag, Mario, and others. 





1864. 





People were soon persuaded of the unusual com- 
pleteness of the combination, and the more than 
average excellence (to say the least) of all the 
singers in their several ways; while half a dozen 
of them have proved themselves artists of high 
This, 


with good acting as well as singing, 


mark. with good orchestra and chorus, 
is a great 
deal, and goes far to compensate for the absence 
of any single singer whom we can confidently call 
are no positively bad ones in this company, none 
All seem to 
take an artist pride in their work, striving to act 
well their parts without shirkiny, affectation or 
Verily they have their re- 


positively offensive, no mere sticks. 


egotistic nonsense. 
ward, and they deserve it. 

We have now to pass hastily in review the 
“business of the week” (fortnight), as the theatri- 
cal critics say, having spoken only of the two 
opening nights. “Jone” and Norma,” were follow- 
ed on Thursday evening, the 7th, by Verdi's 
Traviata; for many sittings through of which a 
man’s life ought to be too valuable. It present- 
ed, however, another of the prime donne, Mlle: 
BriGnont OrtTOLANI, who found much favor, 
we are told, as well as her able supporters, Maz- 
zoleni and Bellini. We had the pleasure of hear- 
ing her through one act of Lucia in the Saturday 
“Matinée ;” 
with a pleasing voice of moderate power; bright 
black eyes, slight, pretty figure, and quite an ear- 
Mazzo- 


a ptrre, even, honest style of singing, 


nest, truthful impersonation of her part. 
leni was Edgardo, and Bellini the stern brother ; 
and the famous sextet finale, as indeed the whole 
scene of the dire and dismal wedding was made 
remarkably cflective. 

Fourth night, Friday, the 8th. 
able and sensible performance (for these times) 
of what is and what deserves to be the most pop- 
There was an 


A very respect- 


ular of operas, Don Giovanni. 
immense audience, in character the best of the 
season, inasmuch as more of the real listeners, and 
fewer of the gabbling would-be fashionables, await 
their turn insuch anopera. Lere, too, as at Cov- 
ent Garden, the upper amphitheatre is always pack- 
ed on Don Giovanni nights ;—one of the cheering 
signs among so many that discourage any earnest 
music-lover. There were no parts greatly ren- 
dered to be sure, but there was a high average 
of excellence throughout. Mme. Mrport’s Don- 
na Annadid not supplant for us such ideals of the 
character as Grisi, Lagrange, or even Truffi (who 
suggested the moral height and beauty of the part 
so finely), have left to us; but there was dignity, 
nobility and earnestness in her acting, and her 
singing in the great moments of the part surpris- 
edus. It was particularly fine in the impassioned 
recitative where she relates the outrage to her 
lover, and the splendid burst of declamatory song 
which follows: Or sai chi Conor, &e. Inthe Trio 
of maskers, her part of the melody was admirably 
sung, so well concvived and so expressively con- 
veyed, that one could pardon one or two failures 
of the voice to reach the true pitch ofa high note 

The “letter” aria, so frequently omitted, was sung 
very artistically. ‘The tremolo, that afflicts all 
voives trained in the gladiatorial Verdi school, 
was less obvious than usual. The lover Ottavio 
(Sig. Lort1), being a small man, seemed to 
shrink away under the shadow of so huge a mis- 
tress, but he used his clear, penetrating small 
voice to goal purpose, even in JL miotesoro. ‘The 

Elvira of Miss FANNY Stockton was a rather 
unripe, tame and papil-like performance ; but 















































her pleasing voice and person, with carefulness, 
freedom from affectation, and a fair degree of ex- 


ecution, made her contribution not uninteresting. 


These two slender voices were out of proportion | 


to the larger calibre ot Medori’s, and this was 
about all there was to mar the beauty of the Trio. 
Elvira’s finest recitative and air: Mi tradi, was, 
with obvious prudence, left out. 

Miss KELLOGG, was, of course, charming as 
Zerlina. ler voice has gained in power,and has 
lost none of its flexibility or brightness. A very 
facile, finished, true, expressive singer is she. 
In the action of the part her pretty, rustic and 
coquettish ways were sure to please: but we 
question her conception of the Botti, batti scene ; 
that pettish, half vexed, half roguish way of 
pinching and punching her Masetto hardly har- 


monizes with the serious beauty of the music. 


All very well for a coquettish little witch of a | 


country girl; but such was evidently not Mozart's 
conception, if we are to read it in his music, and 


not merely inthe libretto. Fartruer, to our mind, 


than all the other Zerlinas, was that of the in- 
comparable Bosio; that for us remains and al- 
ways must remain the best ideal of the part; 
she played it as if she sympathetically divined in 
Mozart’s music a certain fine, superior nature 
disguised in the rustic maiden. We wish we had 
room to insert here, not for the first time, Ouli- 
bicheffs delicate portraiture of the character in 
this sense. He drew it from the music, paints us 
Mozart's Zerlina, not Da Ponte’s. But our ex- 
ception to Miss Kellogg’s Zerlina applies only to 
the piece in question, and bere only tothe action, 
not the singing. In general we liked it, and 
would not have withheld one particle of the ap- 
plause she fairly won. She was well seconded 
by M. Dusprevit’s Masetto, which was natural, 
loutish enough, but within artistic bounds. His 
modest parts are always in good taste. 

The fine person and bearing of Sig. BELLINI 
combined with his superb baritone, so large, rich, 
round and organ-like in quality, to make one of 
the best representatives that we have had of the 
seductive, heaven and hell defying Don. His ac- 
tion was elegant and courtly, full of vivacity, and 
his singing (with the exception of La ci darem) 
was always fine; his voice (happily free from 
the chronic tremolo, which has settled like an ague 
upon nearly all the voices in this company ) was 
grandly telling and sonorous in the dread scene 
with the statue. Sig. Bracui developed a fine 
comic vein—serio-comic much of the time—in 
Leporello, which he looked and sang and acted re- 
markably well, with quite as much of the true 
humor and less farcical extravagance than 
Formesand most of our Leporellos in times past. 
Herr Mveicer delivered his ponderous bass 
tones with effect as “7 nom di sasso.” Chorus 
and orchestra (under MARETZEK’S own ener- 
getic baton) were up to the mark, and, if there 
were some of the usual threadbare deficiencies 
in the presentation of some scenes; if the banquet 
scene lacked the three orchestras upon the stage, 
&c., why,there was no pretence of such complete- 
ness, and the whole thing looked fair and honest. 
They still persist in turning the Sextet scene in- 
side out, Leporello and Elvira absurdly trying to 
grope their way info houses, when they are sup- 
posed to be inside of some place from which they 
would escape. 





Second week. Passing what we are told was a 
very spirited, sonorous, strong performance of 
Ernani (Monday, 11th), as it of course must have 
been with Medori, Mazzoleni, Bellini and Biachi 
in such music—Verdi’s best type of himself: 
leaving Martha, too, in spite of Kellogg and 
Sulzer, to senses upon which its sweets have only 
begun to pall—for does nut that begin with the 
first hearing—we drop in to see if Verdi's Mac- 
beth (given on Wednesday and Saturday) has in 
its music intrinsically any of that charm, which a 
handful of listeners, one stormy night at the 
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Howard Atheneum, many years ago, may re- 
member to have been wrought upon them through 
Bosio’s inspiration, with Badiali as Macbeth. We 
think that was the only time it ever was per- 
formed here, and our own recollection extends 
only to the banquet scene with its brindisi (Lady 
Macbeth stepping to the footlights to sing a 
drinking song!) and one or two witch scenes, 
which, it seems to us, were better managed then 
than now. Well, Wednesday night satisfied us 
that it was Bosio and not. Verdi that made that 
half hour memorablé to us. This time we had 
true and powerful acting in the principal parts 
by Meport and Bevuinr: but the music of the 
opera seemed beneath contempt; the merest 
commonplaces of Verdi, poor shreds and patches 
of the same musical stuff which he had already 
worked up into more semblance of life and com- 
pleteness in Hrnani; with the exception of one 
or two ensemble finales (much inferior to the O 
sammo Carlo chorus), scarcely a passage to re- 
deem it. The same unnatural staceato choruses, 
the same loud empty unisons, nothing but trivial 
hum drum dance tunes for his stage full of witches, 
nothing bnt the cheapest melodramatie orches- 
tration going on during the murder scene. It is 
a mistake to call it one of his earliest works; it 
sounds more like Ernani gone to seed, a hope- 
less repetition, for perhaps the seventh time, 
weaker and weaker, of the effete inspiration 
which had flowered out in that. And we have 
verified the suspicion ; Ernani was first produced 
in 1844, Macheth in 1847. 

And so we hasten to what all are waiting for, 
and all are praising, Gounod’s Faust. It has 
achieved great popularity in all the fheatres of 
Europe, even in Germany, which accepts so little 
from the French. It has run many nights with 
unabated enthusiasm in New York,both the Italian 
and the German troupe makingit theirstrong card. 
And now we have it here; four times in these two 
weeks it has crowded the great theatre, and 
would have done so twice as often, perhaps, had 
it been presented, for there seems to be but one 
general chorus of delight and admiration. Yet 
it must be owned that not the most musical or 
finely appreciative sort of audiences are the 
first to flock to any such new nine day’s won- 
dor, and that amid the noise and gabble of so 
many thoughtless people many of the finest traits 
of the music, which lie in the orchestra, pass un- 
noticed save by a few. We have copied from 
time to time, since Faust was written, various 
analyses and criticisms from French, Enelish, 
German papers ; one or two also from New York 
critics ; our correspondents have written about it; 
so that our readers came to it with a certain fa- 
miliarity, at least with its subject and arrange- 
ment, and the opinions pro and conabout it. To- 
day we give also the larger part of an extended 
analysis by Mr. Fry of the Tribune, who goes into 
some details of technical criticism, which the more 
curious student may like to verify. while he has 
much to say which any one will understand. 
Whether we agree with him in the main points 
or not, it will be useful to bring the various views 
of men who examine and think for themselves 
together. In times past we have oftener differed 
than agreed with Mr. Fry, perhaps, on questions 
of Art; all the more pleasant is it therefore now 
to find that our impressions of a new work coin- 
cide essentially. 

In a word, then, after some study of the music 
privately, and after tavo hearings of the opera as 
so admirably performed by Maretzek’s company, 
while it has interested us and charmed us on the 
whole more than any new opera for many years, 
not excepting the last works of Meyerbeer, we 
cannot say that it strikes us as a qreat work, or 
as a new revelation of musical genius of a very 
high and individual order. It seems to us to 
have more of ingenuity than genius; more of 
good judgment, common sense, taste, poetic feel- 
ing, than of creative originality ; more of acquir- 
ed musicianship, and careful study of dramatic 
truth, than inspiration ; more of the boldness, en- 
terprise and patience, than of the lyrical genius, 
of the Art reformer. 








And, as for imagining that M. Gounod’s muse 
has risen to the height of Goethe’s wondrous 
poem,—that were as wild as to pronounce him 
the peer of Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, &c. 
That will do when we find his music equal to 
the real poetry of that first scene of Faust, 
not shrinking from rendering those finer inter- 
ruptions of his soliloquy, the Easter bells, the vis- 
ions of spirits of beauty and delight, &¢., instead 
of simplifying it all into commonplace choruses 
of peasants and laborers heard through the win- 
dow, and no whit superior to those in “Martha.” 
Think of Weber, of Rossini, not to look even 
higher, and what is there in this opera from be- 
ginning to end which bears the stamp of a posi- 
tive original genius, a native individual vein of 
melody, or melody and harmony combined, like 
the least thing that such men do? The Mozarts, 
Rossinis, Webers, Mendelssohns are just as indi- 
vidual and personally present to you in their mu- 
sic, as they would be if you saw their faces and 
conversed with them. Is that the case with Gou- 
nod’? In I‘aust, at least, we do not find him, do 
not touch him, sieze not the traits by which we 
should always instantly recognize him again, al- 
though he makes a pleasant impression on us and 
we must credit him with a great success such as 
itis. His handiwork, his judgment, learning, 
taste and feeling, these assert themselves; but his 
genius, is it palpable and do we feel we know it ? 

Faust does not entirely lack melody ; but such 
few distinct melodies as it has are the most com- 
monplace parts of it; if they are delicate, if they 
are true to situation and to sentiment, as in the 
love scenes of the third act, still there is nothing 
very marked or memorable about them; they 
sound more studied than inspired, do not spring 
up spontaneously, each with the ever fresh indi- 
viduality of a wildflower. The only really round- 
ed pieces, with a marked tune in them, are the 
waltzes, which scarcely can be said to rival 
Strauss, and the soldiers’ march and chorus, 
which, however spirited, are not better thay you 
may hear almost any day when there is a band 
parading inthe street. No, the charm of Faust 
we find, first of all, in the instrumental accom- 
paniment, which is rich and varied with poetic 
illustration, refined, chaste, clear, fascinating, as 
well as learned and complex. It is free from 
humdrum guitar strumming of mere chords, which 
only support, but add nothing to, the voice. It 
is wholly free from the ugly common-places, the 
everlasting brazen emphasis (the common swear- 
ing of music) of the Verdi orchestra; it reaches 
its ends by more quiet, wholesome, unexceptiona- 
ble means; beauty is not sacrificed to effect (ex- 
cept for a moment now and then, as at the first 
appearance of the devil). This is refreshing in 
these days; and these are not merely negative 
virtues. There ,is interesting matter in nearly 
all of the orchestral work; it will reward you to 
give your ear principally to that—if the gabbling 
fools around you, who think there is nothing go- 
ing on.unless some one is singingy will only have 
the decency to let you listen! For from this 
cause perhaps the most interesting musical piece 
in the work, the grave and sombre introduction, 
with its deep tones groping about in shadowy mod- 
ulations, its brooding, introspective Faust-like 
mood, and its expressive little fugue was scarcely 
audible. ‘To be sure, it soon passes into a phase 
of more ordinary sentimental melody and ends 
with pretty: pastoral phrases which are common 
enough; but then, as the curtain rises, another 
sombre introduction, special to the scene, and 
more impassioned, is played. The orchestra, too, 
keeps ap the musical continuity and interest well 
throughout all the recitative, which is full of 
character. It has many genial traits in all the 
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dialogue which is in any way humorous, especial- | 
ly in setting off the satirical courtesy and bonhom- | 
mie of Mephistopheles. The music of his part, 
by the way, is the most ingenious and novel of | 
the whole, and quite felicitously characteristic. | 
His song of the “Golden Calf,” and much more so | 
his “Serenade,” are Satanic enough to relieve a | 
long spell of sentimentality. But the weird, the | 
supernatural, the mystery that makes you shud- | 
der, you never get; nothing of such power as 
Weber's in that element; and we may safely say, 
not once in the whole opera a thrill of aught-ap- 
proaching the sublime, whether the Evil One be 
near or out of thought. Not even the church 
scene, with its sound of choir and organ, and the 
demon interrupting Margaret’s prayer. has in it 
anything of intrinsic musical greatness, although 
the opportunity is cleverly employed. This, and 
the prison scene too, with Margaret’s ascension, 
owe more to scene and situation than to purely 
imaginative musical reproduction. Would not 
the author of Fidelio and the Egmont music have 
made infinitely more of it? 

Next, we find the charm of Faust in the wise 
common sense and tact displayed in the dramatic 
treatment, in the fitting of the music everywhere 
to character and subject—the story itself, kept so 
close to Goethe, coming in for a large share of the 
interest. Gounod seeks dramatic truth and consis- 
tency before rounded musical form. Letting this 
go, he gives us a musical drama free from the 
usual operatic absurdities of situation. Every- 
thing is nicely calculated to serve the business of 
the play. He has chosen as it were the good side 
of Wagner without the bad, and, with as much 
musicianship, has finer instincts of fitness and a 
finer sense of beauty. But Fidelio has all this 
merit, with entire preservation of musical form as 
such; Fidelio is in the first place great music, and 
a true drama none the less. So all Gluck’s operas, 
his great ones, solve the same problem perfectly 
within the bounds of clearly defined melody and 
musical form. This surely isa truer and a great- 
er thing todo. Were Gounod a great musical 
genius, he would have done it here, for not even 
Mozart in Don, Juan had so great a subject. 

Then we must give this opera credit for many 
passages of beautiful music ; delicate and charm- 
Ing traits scattered liberaily throughout. Near- 
ly the whole third act is beautiful, from the pretty 
little song of Siebel gathering flowers, to the lov- 
ers’ duet, which is delicacy and purity itselt. The 
quartet, too, if not all that our friend Fry would 
have it, is genial, and contrasts four individuali- 
ties quite charmingly. And here we must con- 
fess our pleasure in Miss KELLoG’s exquisite im- 
personation of Margaret, so delicately conceived. 
so well sung and acted. The “King of Thule” 
ballad, with its little interruptions, the mind run- 
ning still upon the handsome stranger, was touch- 
ingly natural, simple and poetic. And the con- 
fession and embrace of the true lovers, (Sig. MAz- 
ZOLENT entering into the whole scene with the 
same spirit, with all the sentiment and delicacy 
which such a voice as his permits), was so far from 
the coarse, conventional stage way of such things, 
that one could witness it almost as he could read 
it in the poem. 

If the sentimental portions of this opera are 
the best, the bright and lively spectacle scenes 
are doubtless next best in the popular estimation. 
The “ Kermesse” is crowded with life scenically 
more than musically ; but if the musical ideas or 
themes sound rather common, yet they are 
worked up with no slight art and complication to 
produce such a swarming, variegated, bright-hued 
whole. The real skill lies in the weaving in of 
the dialogue, and the keeping of the characters 
so musically distinct. The brass band and the 
soldier chorus are rather a cheap appeal to popu- 
lar effect ; and as they add nothing to the scale 
of musical importance in the work, they occupy 
too large a space, especially when the entire pro- 
cession and performance has to be repeated. 

But to point out the beauties and to weigh the 
merits of such a work we should have room to 
analyze it in detail and in order. We have 
hardly room enough in which to speak of the 
admirable manner in which the Faust was put 
upon the stage and represented. Principal | 





singers, orchestra and chorus left but little to be j 
desired. We have spoken of the Margaret. 
Sig. Mazzo.ent, in spite of the strained, hard 
quality of his voice, sang the part of Faust ex- 
ceeding well and was carefully true in action. | 
Sig. Bracut took so kindly to the part of Mephis- | 
topheles, that hereafter, whether he play Lepo- 
rello, Duke Alfonso, or what not, we shall still 
look for the cloven foot. Sig. BErLLINtI, the | 
superb baritone, made the small part of Valen- 

tine a very notable feature of the piece; and 

Mile. Sutzer was better suited to the pretty 

part of the boy lover Siebel, than to any in which 

‘we have yet seen and heard her. 





Concerts. 
A pile of interesting programmes of the past three 
The Menpetssoun QuinteTrE Crus opened 
their second concert (Jun, 7), with a Trio by Schu- 
and ably rendered by Messrs. Daum, pianist, Schultze 
and Fries, (pray give it to us again); and closed the 
op. 44. Part of Spohr’s Quintet, op. 69, a couple of 
piano pieces (“Livheslied,” by Henselt, and “Song 
of the instrumental selections, aod Miss App1r Ryan 
sang with charming voice and stvle the‘Cradle Song” 
Messrs. KreissMANN, LEONHARD aud E1cunerG 
had as eager an audience as ever for their third soi- 
1. Sonata (Op. 195), for Violin and Piano 
2 Aria,from Iphigenie in Tauris...............22006- Gluck. 
b. Nocturne. (Op. 62.) No.1, 
ee | Prey Pere Tre rere 8. Bach. 
a, Widmung, 
b. Frithlingsgedraenge, } oo... cece ee eeee 
6. Sonata, (Op. 30), No. 1. (vlolin and piano). ..Beethoven. 
The Sonata Duos were interesting in themselves 
rally the best appreciated. The glorious Chaconne we 
should have liked better without any accompaniment, 
play it with a purer tone. The Chopin Scherzo in C 
sharp minor seemed still more wonderful by repetition, 
of it, and of the exquisitely fine Nocturne. Mr. Kreiss- 
mann’s songs went to the heart of the audience. 
action, it appears. while we were pleading for or- 
chestral music. True it is a small orchestra for the 
only in part classical ; true, we have to take it with 
interpolations f “ Gréat Organ”—incongruous mix- 
hear the sound thereof in overture and symphony. 
On the last two Wednesdays they have played for 
delssohn’s “ Italian,” which every one can now trace 
directly to those happy hours when the wonderful 
have played Nicolai’s “ Kin feste Burg” overture, with 
Organ, and the Zruber fléte overture, and lighter waltz 
ygramme,—all quite nicely rendered. The organ 
pieces have been good ones, Mr. THayer playing a 
on the letters B, A, C,H (i. e. Bb, A, C, B), a 
Mendelssohn Andante, and Rink’s concerto with 
large, in spite of doubled price. 
The Great OrGan Concerts have chiefly taken 
evenings, and the plan works well. In the first, Mr. 
Paine played of Bach the Torcata and Fuque in D 
concért piece in C, by Thiele, with something of the 
Beethoven impetus ond fire in it, and his own varia- 
Kempton in the beautiful Ave Maria by Franz, 
which she sang finely. Mr. Witicox played the 
panied Miss Houston in Cherabini’s Ave Maria, in 
“With verdure clad”, and the two ladies in the duet 
Mrs. Kempton in “ He was despised” and “ O rest 
in the Lord”, ‘and Miss Houston in “ Angels ever 
by Wely. Mr. Wiivcox also improvised, modestly 
and briefly. A rich programme, but by far too mis- 
except that the soprano lady has a nervous tendency 
to sharpen sometimes. The largest audience since 








weeks are before us. We can barely skim them over. 
mann (in F, op. 80), new to us, a work full of genius, 
evening with the Mendelssohn Quartet in E minor, | 
without Words,” Mendelssohn], made out the rest 
of Gottschalk and a song by Spohr,with ‘cello obligato. 
rée, with this very choice programme : 
3. { a. Seherso,(Op. 30.) bc cecees . «Chopin. 
(with Piano Accompaniment by Schumann.) 
6. 
¢. Willkommen im Wald, 
and in their contrast, that of Beethoven being natu- 
or with Mendelssohn's ; we have heard Mr. Eichberg 
and Mr. Leonhard surpassed himself in the execution 
The Orcnestrat Union were on the eve of 
great Hall; true, an Afternoon programme can be 
ture of two good things ;—still it was very good to 
us Beethoven’s exquisite 4th Symphony, and Men- 
youth was writing his letters from Italy. And they 
pieces, &c., very wiscly placed at the end of the pro- 
Battiste Ofertoire, and Mr. Lane Schumann’s Fugue 
flute solo. The audiences have been encouragingly 
the form of late of Sacred Concerts on Sunday 
minor and the Pussacag/ia, sublime works both, the 
tions on the Austrian Hymn, and accompanied Mrs. 
Benedictus from Mozart's 12th Mass, and accom- 
“Quis est homo.” Dr. TuckerRMAN accompanied 
bright and fair” and played an Offertoire (op. 39) 
cellaneous and too long. The singing was excellent, 
the Organ opening sat it all through with remark- 


able patience, encoring several of the songs. We 
did not hear the second Sunday concert, when Mr. 
Henry Carter (from Quebec), Dr. TuckeERMAN 
and Mr. Wittcox officiated as organists, with alsoa 


| long programme, and a whole flock of singers (Mrs. 
cod td 


Fowle, Mrs. Shattuck, Mrs. Cary, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Miss Arna Carey,Mr. Gilbert and Mr. P. H. Powers). 


| The majority of the pieces were vocal, from the sa- 


ered works of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn and 
Weber, with a Quartet by Tuckerman. Mr. Carter 
played the G minor Fugue of Bach, and there were 
Offertoires by Wely and Battiste, as usual, for show 
pieces. 

The purest Organ Concert that has yet been given 
was that of Mr. J. K. Parne, last Sunday evening. 
His pieces were all strietly organ music, with the ex- 
ception of the vocal pieces . 

The most earnest music-lover could listen with in- 
terest to every piece, althoagh he could dispense with 
one or two of the songs more willingly than most of 
the audience.. Mr. Paine’s rendering of those 
noble works of Bach was masterly; clear, even, Gig- 
nified, with well chosen registration, in the pure legato 
organ style. They grow more and more impressive 
to the audience every time he playsthem. The great 
round-toned 16-feet diapasons gave out the solemn 
theme of the Pussacaglia very grandly, and you felt 
its ground-swell under all the variations,as the great 
work grew and grew with ever renewed  inspi- 
ration. The “Choral Variations” [ Vorspiele], with 
softer and contrasted stops, were singularly beautiful, 
especially the last, where the great trumpet sings the 
theme. The singing won much applause‘ and Mr. 
Paine’s Benedictus was encored, more for the beauty of 
the composition, than the singing, the voices being 
too unequal. 

Another and a unique Organ Concert. was given 
Jan. 7th by the three brothers Carter, Cathedral 
organists of Canada, a rare brotherhood of talent. 

We were only able to hear two of them, who 
displayed great ease and brilliancy of execution, and 
an uncommon facility and critical nicety in the com- 
bining and contrasting of stops. The Lobgesang 
piece was beautifully rendered ; the Chopin Scherzo, 
No. 2., was astrange experiment, and brought out 
some new effects; the “Dead March” was accompa- 
nied with altogether too much thunder. 


Tus EventneG Messrs. Kreissmann & Co., give 
the fourth and /ast of their delighifal soirées. Trios 
by Schubert and Beethoven, songs by Schumann and 
Schubert, &c. Henry MOLLENHAUER assists. 

To-morrow evening Mr. W1iicox gives the Sacred 
Organ Concert, with a choir of twenty-tive singers. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are rehearsing 

Costa’s “Eli.” 





Puiraperrenia. We are sorry to have to abridge 
at all the following already brief letter, dated Jan. 16. 


“Since my last, we have had the Maretzek Opera 
troupe, now in your city. We owe them thanks for 
excellent performances of Don Giovanni and Norma. 
We owe them none for keeping us out of classical 
concerts during December. The only novelty they 
gave us was Petrella’s Jone. Some one has said that 
it takes a clever composer to write even @ poor opera. 
If the test be a true one, Petrella is a clever composer. 

“Mr. Worrsoun deserves congratulations for the 
success of his first-soirée. Of him but little need. be 
said, as we have all come to know him as an artist 
whose presence with us is a pleasure, and whose suc- 
cess does credit to the judgment of the musical por- 
tion of our citizens. Herr HaBpeLMann, the tenor of 
the German opera troupe, ussisted. He sang the 
“Adelaide” with exquisite taste. Since Stigelli and 
Johannsen, we have not had so successful un interpre- 
ter of German songs. His advantages are a pleasing 
voice, a correct style, and a fine, though not passion- 
ate conception of the songs he renders. 

“A few words of Mr. AnreEND. Without invidi- 
ous comparisons between the gentlemen who took 
part in the Trio by Beethoven (in B flat, for piano, 
clarinet and ’cello), I would remark that Mr. A.’s 
playing, in that beautiful work, was a feature of the 
concert. [lis good taste and style there found full 
scope, while the Concerto by Kummer gave opportu- 
nities for the display of his powers a8 an executant; 
The latter composition was so full of ideas and so 
very long, that it failed to excite the interest due to 
it. In the Trio, all plaved so well that the perform- 
ance was aimost perfection itself. I know of no vari- 
ations more interesting than those on the subject of 
the last movement: an old Italian air. How differ- 
ent from those modern variations that seem written 
solely to display digital dexterity, and in which the 
musical idea is so tortured and covered by forms and 
groupings, that possess no beauty of themselves and 
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yet hide the charms of the original air. 
** Who will not turn sick 
* When” Liczt - calls music what is only trick; 
Trick—that may serve to kill an idle hour, 
And teach the ear, though not the soul, it« power? 
Trick—that might to expression lend a grace, 
But when she’s banished, ill supplies her place.’ 
“ OF this order is the Liszt paraphrase of the Fuust 
waltz. Itis showy and exceedingly difficult. Mr. 
Wolfsohn played it in a masterly manner and made 
the most of it. The brilliant Sextet by Onslow was 
played with care and precision, and pleased greatly. 
Espevially interesting was the Andante con variaziont. 
“T have also to note Messrs. Cross and JaRvis's 
first soirée. Judging from the large attendance and 
the ability of the performers assisting them, the 
— season bids fair to prove as successful as the 
ast. I regret that I was unable to get to the con- 
cert in time to hear the Beethoven Qiintet, and the 
whole of the glorious Schubert Fantaisie for Piano 
and Violin. Mr. Jarvis played Liszt’s transcription, 
“ Einzuq der Gaste auf dem Wartburg’, with vigor 
and with judgment. There is in this solo little of 
the merely ornamental. The few runs and tours de 
Jorce are us added arabesques, and, by their graceful- 
ness, agreeably contrast with the massive harmonies 
of the subject. The object here seems rather to 
transfer orchestral effects to the piano. The genial, 
ever-fresh and for the piano, difficult Septet by Hum- 
mel was played with such finish, on the part of Mr. 
Jarvis, and such precision on the part of the other 
performers, as to leave but little to be desired.—For 
next week, we are promised the ‘“ Creation,” two 
Gottschalk concerts and a Hartmann matinée.” 


’ 





Moesicat Criticism. Some wag in the Saturday 
Evening Gazette humorously hits off some of the 
styles of operatic criticism nowadays in vogue, as 
follows : 


The amount of intellect and refined perception 
employed in the criticism of musical performances is 
juite unappreciated by our reading public. Think- 
ing that it would be interesting to place before our 
readers some instances of the nice discrimination, 
elevated tone, scholastic attainments and impartial 
judgment of the critics of the day, we have selected 
a few examples from our files. 

The “ Daily Puffer” has the following singularly 
well-digested remarks on the performance of ‘ Il 
auditorio in garbo splendido :” 

“ Words cannot portray the magnificence of the 
dresses worn by the lovely ladies who graced the 

arquette and balcony on this occasion of delight. 

Ve have it, on undoubted authority, that four hun- 
dred and thirty new dresses were ordered for this oc- 
casion, A hairdresser of our acquaintance positive- 
ly informed us that he had dressed sixty-nine ladies’ 
heads in the latest style. We particularly remarked 
the colors which were apparent from a back view ; the 
dark, wavy tresses, the snowy necks, the splendid 
silks and high-toned opera cloaks combined to form 
a picture never before presented in this house devoted 
to fashion and display. We cannot describe the 
emotions which the sight of these divine beauties 
awoke in the breasts of sensitive observers. We wish 
we might name some of these houris; but the veil of 
privacy should not rudely be drawn from the splendor 
of their charms. 

“Signora Cantabile is a wonder. She is the great- 
est wonder in the world. She sings magnificently 
and acts more so. She is superb. She is incompar- 
able. Her voice is a soprano sfogato of immense 
power and exquisite sweetness. She has sung in 
every city in the world and is universally acknow- 
ledged to.be the greatest singer in every one of them. 
Her undertones are great and her middle notes quite 
pretty. She has a charming way of singing and cap- 
tivates her hearers by the childish sweetness of her 
manner. She was dressed elegantly and looked 
splendidly. 

“Signor Vocedipetto is magnificent. He sings 
splendidly. He is the most wonderful tenor in the 
world, and sings like one. His role in this opera is 
said to be the most stupendous performance on 
record. Mario is nowhere; and he is universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest tenore robusto ever 
heard on the Italian stage. He was dressed with 
great beauty and looked ‘every inch a king.’ 

“The management of this troupe is in excellent 
hands. We receive our tickets with great despatch, 
and as many as we want, from the urbane and gen- 
tlemanly agent, Herr Watzisnahm. We congratu- 
late Signor Burbo on the choice he has made of an 
assistant.” 

This is the gushing vein ; the exuberant, the over- 
flowing, the sensuous, the enthusiastic style. The 
‘Morning Stenograph” says of the same thing : 

“ The house was full last night, and everything 


| went off to the acceptance of evervbody. 


| large woman. 
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The opera 
was ‘I! auditorio in garbo splendido.” Some of the 
choruses were well done and others.were not. ‘The 
tenor, Signor Vocidipetto, has a fine voice and sings 
with spirit, Signora Cantabile sings well. Her 
voice is a good one. It has timbre in it. She isa 
The orchestra was fair. Altogether 
it was a very pleasant performance, and we think 
that the season will be a very successful one. We 
congratulate Signor Burbo on coming here, as he 
will probably meet with a full return for his exer- 
tions.” 

This is the crisp, even, non-committal style, adapt- 


able to everybody and everything, from Jenny Lind 


to Mme. Berkel. 

The ‘ Daily Electic” thus discourses : 

“The powers of combination, as instanced in the 
harmonious adaptation of song and harmony, were 
well exemplified in the graceful and nicely adjusted 
balance of dramatic and vocal effects. The concen- 
trated force and the refined expression of Signora 
Cantabile gave full meaning to the rhythmical flow 
of the music, and brought out in their full etfect the 
happy thoughts of the composer. Soaring above the 
mere mechanical expression of the masical notes,her 
song rose in an exaltation springing from refined 
mental conception and a thoroughly artistic compre- 
hension of the author’s intent. Karely have such 
delicious notes arisen in the tumult of mingled or- 
chestral and vocal storm, as those which, emanating 
not only from the natural physical powers of the 
performer, but also from the intelligent perception 
which pervaded the whole course of her dramatic 
and vocal portrayal, rose above and beyond the 
cruder mass of sound by which they were borne ap. 

“Sig. Vocidipetto comes to us as a realization to 
those ideas of a union of strength: and tenderness and 
manliness combined, which so many of his predeces- 
sors have lacked in their portraitures of character 
and their delivery of song in its best attributes and 
loftiest aspirations. His gallantry and his abandon 
and his constantly appreciative regard of the require- 
ments of the scene, in its call for a proper attention 
to those points which go so much to make up aunity 
of conception as displayed in the success of the per- 
formance, were significant of intelligence both in 
song and action.” 

This is the wsthetic, the philosophic, the intellec- 
tual. 

“ The Independent” has the following ; 

“* Multum in parvo. If the small and circumscribed 
frame of the lady who figured in sweeping robes last 
night were taken, ceteris paribus, as the whole weight 
of her importance, we should scarcely arrive at a fair 
estimation of her powers. The voluminous voice 
which possesses a sesquipedalian rotundity of body 
is certainly of far greater import to the listener than 
the frame whence it proceeds. But, ore rotundo, 
those tones come forth “a voice so swect that even 
silence was taken, &c.,” and wrap the soul in “sweet 
Elysium.” Pope Gregory used to say, when asked 
how he liked a thing: ‘‘ Verbum sat ; exeunt omnes,”’ 
which, in the vernacular, might be rendered 
“ Wouldn’t you like to know?’ Well those who 
like to know our opinion of the Signora Cantabile 
shall be told, pauca verba, that she is tall and slim, 
with a voice extending far into the pure notes in alt, 
and sometimes sharps shockingly therein. Now we 
are ‘just before we are generous,” and our duty to 
the public leads us to gloss over no faults, though 
they may be emanations from the throat of the divine 
Cantabile herself. Fiat justicia, etc., the proverb is 
something musty, as “ gentle Will” says. But she 
is really a choice singer and as Mohammed once 
said: “ A thing of beauty is a joy forever ;’—we 
— the old fellow was thinking of his own para- 
dise. 

“Vocidipetto is a genuine fenore robusto and sings 
with a real robustious vehemence which is a delight 
to hear, after the affectations of those pouncet-box 
dandies who have “ strutted their little hour on the 
stage” odorous of perfume and suggestive ,of the 
hair-dresser. Vade Satanno, we have now something 
of a better sort, strong, manly, vigorous. ‘ With 
his own breath puff back the northern blast” is the 
motto now. No more whinings and whimperings. 
We have the real man, “ il uomo intero,“—l’ homme 
parfait, the man with a brain and a throat combined. 
As the Duke of Magenta once said: ‘‘ Take him for 
all in all, we shall ne’er look upon his like again.” 
We rejoice in the possession of a real tenor, a live 
tenor; and, if we express ourselves with warmth 
more than perhaps ought be expected, we can only 
say peccavi, and vow that the enjoyment of such an 
artist is so rare that unwittingly we may have written 
exuberantly.” 

This the scholastic, the witty, the independent, the 
free. We commend these extracts to the considera- 
tion of our readers, and doubt vot that they will be 
perused with interest and attention. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ballad. B. Covert. 25 


One of the simple songs that goes directly to the 
heart. A good ballad for the people. 


Sing, O sing me to rest. 


A stranger dark. (Das Erkennen.) Song. Proch. 


Brings vividly before the mind of those familiar 
with Germany. a walled village with its paved street, 
and a tired and dusty ‘‘ wanderer ” entering through 
the ancient gateway. In the song, one of these exiles 
has returned to his native town, and, first, greets the 
old toll-keeper at the gate. He does not recognize the 
stranger, although they had in former years been fast 
friends. Neither do the villagers in the street know 
their returned neighbor. Even his sweetheart, at a 
window, is unconscious that the sun-browned man be- 
fore her, is the ‘‘schatz,” she has so longed to wel- 
come. But his mother, on her way home from church, 
meets and accosts him at once as her son. Good 
music. 


Language of the eye. Song. C. J. Dorn. 
The language of the organ of sight, skilfully inter- 
preted for the organ of hearing. 

(Le perlate d’amor) 

“Faust.” 

The charming song of Siebel, while arranging, in 

Marguerite’s garden, a bouquet, for a present to his 

lovedone. Deservedly one of the chief favorites of 

the opera. 


1n the language of love. 


(Io voglio i! piacer.) 
“Faust.” 


Dr. Faustus, disgusted with science, knowledge, and 
everything else, here expresses a desire for the pleas- 
ures and follies of youth, and sings a fine song, much 
to the admiration of Mephistopheles, his only au- 
ditor. 


The pleasures of youth. 


Instrumental Music. 


Gems of “Faust..” 
. 1. Celebrated Valse. 
. Bijou song. 
3. Kermesse. 
4. Flower song. 
5. Faust and Marguerite. 
6. Soldier’s chorus. 


The above are some of theinstrumental pieces from 
the opera, which has become quite ‘“ the rage.” The 
instrumental portions seem to please full as much, 

* perhaps even more, than the vocal, there being an al- 
most constant succession of flowing, graceful melodies 
and harmonies, with many brilliant points, from be- 
ginning to end. 

The first is that light and airy dance, which at each 
performance, sets the danciug nerves of an audience 
in strong vibration. The third includes the varied, 
crisp melodies of the singers at the fair, The last is 
brilliant and war-like, and the others equally pretty. 


Bogks. 


LisretTo To Faust.—With English and Ital- 
ian words. 

Some persons of extra fine musical organization 
need no words to enhance their enjoyment ofan opera. 
But ordinary mortals do. Here is a translation, just 
completed, giving the whole story, with English and 
Italian in parallel columns, and a number of the fa- 
vorite airs inserted. Opera goers and opera lovers 
should have sets of Ditson’s librettos. The music in 
the book is worth more than its price. 


Duet. 





Mosic sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of timeand 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 

















